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Teachers in Soviet Russia 
By A. C. STALNAKER 


His article is an attempt to outline some impressions 

about the situation of teachers in the schools of the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as gathered from an 
examination of official statements and regulations issued for 
teachers in that country. This presentation is made possible 
because copies of publications on this subject recently prepared 
for the use of school officials and teachers in Russia are now 
available in the United States. The writer was assisted by Mrs. 
Justina Epp, instructor in Russian at Ohio State University, 
to whom he wishes to make grateful acknowledgment for 
checking the translation and interpretation of the publications 
which furnished the factual basis of this discussion. 

In locating and selecting this information use was made of 
Russian journals available in the United States, especially 
Vestnik Vyshei Shkoly (Journal of the Higher Schools of 
Learning). Mostly the volumes Narodnoe Obrazovanie (Na- 
tional Education) and Vyshaia Shkola (The Higher Schools 
of Learning) were used. “National Education,” published in 
Moscow in 1948, contains basic decrees, orders, and instruc- 
tions in force as of April 1, 1947, and is intended for the use 
of educational workers in the Russian Soviet Federation of 
Socialist Republics (R.S.F.S.R.). “The Higher Schools of 
Learning” was published by the Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. in Moscow in 1948 and contains material 
as of July 1, 1947. 

As a preliminary to discussing personnel policies toward 
teachers, two general statements of orientation about the Rus- 
sian school system are appropriate. First, Article 121 of the 
constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics reads, 


Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to an education. This right 
is secured by universal compulsory elementary education; free seven- 
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year education, a system of state stipends for outstanding students in 
the schools of higher learning; instruction in schools in the native 
languages; organization in shops, on state farms, machine-tractor sta- 
tions and collective farms of free industrial, technical and agricultural 
instruction of the workers. 


Quotations from the Russian Constitution, when made in the 
United States, are usually accompanied by some statement about 
how idealistic it sounds and how far the Russians are from 
following it. As to the latter point, the writer does not pretend 
to know. This limitation must also be recognized for all other 
statements made in this article. We are examining here what 
the Russians say to each other in this field in their official regu- 
lations. We do not know to what extent they actually follow 
those regulations. 

In addition to the quotation from the constitution, a second 
orientation statement may help the reader understand material 
to be discussed later that has to do with the structure of the 
Russian school system, especially below the level of higher 
education. 


In order to guarantee clear organization structure and order in the 
school, basic types of general education for the entire U.S.S.R. are set: 
the elementary school, the incomplete secondary school and the sec- 
ondary school. In the elementary school are four classes (I to IV 
inclusive), i in the incomplete secondary school are seven classes (includ- 
ing classes I through VII), and in the secondary school are ten classes 
(with I to X inclusive). Groups existing in schools are renamed into 
classes with ordinal numeration I through X.* 


The regulations pertaining to the appointment of teachers 
and school officials are an important aspect of the personnel 
policies toward teachers. The public school system is not oper- 
ated and controlled separately from other functions of the 
government, and the political control over school affairs is 
apparent in the decree that the 


superintendents of area, city and district divisions of national education 
are to be confirmed by the Peoples’ Commissars of Education of the 
union republics on nomination by the Councils of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the autonomous republics and regional (district) executive committees 
(city councils) in republics not having districts.” 

1 An abstract of the decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
(now the Ministry of Education) and the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) on May 15, 1934. The nature of the groups deciding this matter is 
interesting in itself. 


® Decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. and the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on April 10, 1936. 
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Once a chief local school official is appointed, the procedure 
for removal would seem to be designed to assure attention to 
the situation by someone concerned with the educational sys- 
tem. A national decree 
forbids an area, city, or regional (district) executive committee and 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous republics and also 
the corresponding party committees from removing and transferring 
into other work, the superintendent of area, city and district divisions of 
national education without consent of the Peoples’ Commissar of Edu- 
cation of the union republics.* 

A somewhat similar and even more definite and unquali- 
fied statement is made pertaining to the question of utilizing 
persons with training in education for work in that field. This 
“prohibits people having special pedagogical education from 
being appointed to other work not in their field of specializa- 
tion.”* This would also seem to emphasize attention to the 
appointment of teachers with special reference to their particu- 
lar fields of specialization within the general area of educa- 
tional work. 


“he Russian emphasis upon descriptive titles extends to 

the elementary, secondary, and higher school systems. It 

is important to keep in mind, in examining this subject, that the 
titles used and hereafter described are individual titles and not 
job titles. They are conferred upon the basis of recognized 
qualifications, not the rank or importance of the position held. 

As for the higher educational titles, the sources of these 
distinctions and recognitions can be illustrated in the case of the 
title of professor without examining in detail the granting of 
other higher school ranks. The scientific degree and title of 
professor-instructor is established on the basis of documents 
issued by the following institutions, which by law have the 
right, or were allowed the right, of awarding scientific degrees 
and titles. For the teaching title of professor: 

a. The Highest Attestation Commission of the All-Union Committee 
on Higher Technical Education at the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R., the All-Union Committee on Higher Technical 
Education at the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 
and the All-Union Committee on the Schools of Higher Learning 
at the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R., 

® Ibid. 


* Decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. and the Central Com- 
mittee of the All-Union Communist Party on May 15, 1934. 
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b. by the state scientific councils of the union republics up to January 


13, 1934, excluding the cases in which the decisions made by the 
state scientific councils were revoked. 


One is impressed by the high political level of the groups hav- 
ing power to confer these titles. 

The same general method is used for the establishment of 
definite individual titles in the secondary and elementary 
schools. The following abstract of the regulations will suffice 
to describe it: 


The Central Executive Committee and the Council of Peoples’ Com- 
missars of the U.S.S.R. decree: 


1. There are established the following titles for teachers of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools: 

a. Teacher of elementary school 

b. Teacher of secondary school 

c. Merited teacher of school 
The personal titles of teachers conferred in the manner estab- 

lished by law are for life and these titles can be removed only by 

the decision of a court. 

Teachers who have obtained personal titles are given certifi- 
cates of an established form signed by the national commissar of 
education of the union republic. 

2. Personal titles are awarded by the national commissar of educa- 
tion of the union republic on the recommendation of the Peoples’ 
Commissars of Education of the autonomous republics and the 
managers of district (regional) sections of education and, where 
there is no district (regional) division, on the recommendation 
of the managers of district (city) and regional sections of national 
education, as follows: 

a. The title of Teacher of Elementary School to those who have 
finished a secondary pedagogical training institution (or the 
equivalent) and are recognized as suitable for pedagogical 
work. 

b. The title of Teacher of Secondary School to those who have 
finished a pedagogical institute or university and are recog- 
nized as suitable for pedagogical work. 

To those who have completed a teachers’ institute and are 

acceptable as suitable for pedagogical work is awarded the title 

of Teacher of Secondary School with the right of teaching in 
the first seven classes of a secondary school.° 


These awards give some impression of the educational 


® Abstract of a decree of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars om April 10, 1936. 
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requirements and rank of Russian school teachers. It may now 
be appropriate to relate them to the qualifications required for 


appointment to actual teaching assignments. According to a 
decree of 1934, 


the manager of the elementary school is to appoint henceforth only 
those teachers who have successfully completed a pedagogical technical 
school, have three years of pedagogical experience and have received 


proper attestation from the appropriate local representatives of national 
education. 


The directors of incomplete secondary and secondary schools are 
to appoint henceforth only those teachers who have successfully com- 
pleted a higher pedagogical educational institution and have three years 
of pedagogical experience.° 


A’ discussion of personnel policies relating to teachers must 
give attention to the question of salaries. The principles 
and concepts affecting salary payments for teachers in the Soviet 
Union are many and complex. Let us examine some of these 
influencing factors as defined in the official Russian regula- 
tions for schools. 

Rather detailed information is available and will be sum- 
marized concerning the compensation rates of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. These are highly standardized on 
a national basis. It is interesting and perhaps significant that 
the published collections of school regulations and decrees con- 
tain specific salary information about teachers in the lower but 
not the higher schools. These publications say in a footnote 
only that 


the rates of salary payments for the professor-instructor staff of the 
higher schools are regulated by a decree of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars on the 6th of March, 1946, No. 415.’ 


However, this decree does not appear in the available pub- 
lished material. 

For teachers in the elementary and secondary schools, 
however, abundant specific salary information is available. The 
problem is to select that which is most pertinent without being 
too tedious with figures. 

Here we face the very difficult problem of comparing rubles 
with dollars in order to give these Russian figures meaning in 


® Decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R. and the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on May 15, 1934. 
™ Vyshaia Shkola, 1948, p. 472. 
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American terms. The present state of world trade and inter- 
national exchange is such that it is almost impossible to give an 
accurate currency conversion ratio. It may be helpful to think 
of one Russian ruble as worth about 25 cents in American 
money. However, in looking at salary payments we must think 
not of what they would buy in the United States but of what 
absolute standard of living they will purchase in Russia and of 
what relative position this provides compared with other occu- 
pations in the Russian economy. Comparisons of that kind are 
exceedingly difficult. From the information presented it will 
be possible to make meaningful comparisons between the re- 
wards paid to different kinds of teachers within the Russian 
school system and to see what factors influence the size of sal- 
aries paid to various types of teachers. 

One factor which influences the amount of an individual 
teacher’s compensation is the level of the classes which are 
taught. The Russians have no uniform pay schedule for ele- 
mentary-school and secondary-school teachers. For example, 
for teachers with the best educational qualifications and over 
ten years of experience, who teach in a city or village, the salary 
would be 500 rubles a month for teaching Grades I to IV, 600 
rubles for teaching Grades V to VII, and 650 rubles for teach- 
ing Grades VIII to X.° 

Another factor determining the relative size of salary pay- 
ments is the amount of education of the teacher. For example, 
a given position paying 400 rubles a month for a teacher with 
a general secondary education would pay 450 a month for a 
teacher with a secondary pedagogical education. This extra 
pay is for specialization 1 in education. A given position paying 
525 rubles a month for a teacher who has completed a teach- 
ers’ institute or an equivalent educational institution would pay 
550 rubles a month to a teacher with a higher-education degree. 

Another factor influencing the relative amount of salary 
received is the amount of experience the teacher has had. For 
example, a given position paying 400 rubles a month for a 
teacher with less than five years’ experience will pay 450 rubles 
when the teacher has five to ten years, and 500 rubles for over 
ten years, of teaching experience. 


® This, and the other salary figures for elementary and secondary schools which fol- 
low, is based on decrees number 875 and 2272 of the Council of Peoples? Commissars and 
the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on August 11, 
1943, and September 2, 1945. 
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Pay scales for teachers of art, drawing, music, and singing 
are lower than those for teachers of other subjects. A teacher 
qualified to receive 600 rubles a month for teaching such sub- 
jects as languages, science, history, and military work receives 
550 rubles for teaching art, drawing, music, or singing. 

The size of the community in which the school is located 
also influences the amount paid to the teachers. For example 
a position which pays 500 rubles a month in a school located in 
a city or workers’ village pays 450 rubles in a school located 
in a rural district. An interesting additional incentive offered 
on the basis of geographical location is a 20—per cent bonus for 
teachers in certain locations in Siberia, and a 50—per cent in- 
crease for those on the islands of the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. 

These salary schedules involve many long complicated 
tables showing the possible combinations of factors which influ- 
ence salaries, and there are many modifications and exceptions 
and adjustments. However, the preceding illustrations will 
give some idea of the most important determining factors. 


OME other miscellaneous personnel policies and regulations 
designed especially for college staffs may be of interest. 
As a kind of veterans’ educational program 


from June 1, 1946, there are established in technical and higher edu- 
cational institutions for Heroes of the Soviet Union and Heroes of 
Socialist Labor stipends of 400 rubles a month, regardless of the course 
taken, and also release from tuition payment.° 


After the revolution, faculty members were paid by the 
hour and had to account for the time for which they were paid, 
but a decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1937 
abolished as obsolete and no longer corresponding to the problems of 
educational and scientific research work in the higher school, the hourly 
payments for work of professors, lecturers and other teachers in the 


higher schools of learning. There is introduced a system of staff duties 
and salaries. 


The average work dav for faculty was established at six 
hours for duties including lecturing, conducting laboratories, 
holding examinations, criticism of work, and conferring with 
students. The established teaching-load ranged from a mini- 

* Decree of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. No. 1199, June 10, 1946. 

[Continued on page 139} 











A Survey of Opinion 
on Examinations 
By JOSEPH A. CAVANAUGH 


ISSATISFACTION with the present marking system, the 
customary five-letter system, and its implications at the 
University of Washington prompted an opinion survey 

of the faculty.’ It was hoped that the results would serve as a 
guide for contemplated remedial measures regarding the pres- 
ent system of marking, and determine if it is satisfactory to the 
majority of persons affected. Questions relating to marks and 
marking as well as to cheating were included. Background 
information for those filling out the forms was obtained to 
facilitate the correlation between various responses and back- 
ground factors. This information included such items as the 
instructor’s rank and experience, and the category in which the 
courses fell. The questionnaire itself utilized the poll question 
and the open-end question in which the respondee was in- 
structed to check each given answer to a poll question as well 
as to write out pertinent comments in a space provided. Pri- 
marily, this report deals with a survey of faculty attitudes 
which were obtained from 462 questionnaires returned by 
teachers with the rank of assistant professor or higher. Ref- 
erence will be made throughout this report to a previously 
tabulated survey concerning students’ attitudes on marking and 
cheating, in order to point out similarities and differences in 
attitudes between students and faculty members. 

About three-fourths of the faculty members believed that 
the present marking system could be improved. More com- 
ments were made expressing a need for a change than ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the present system. Approximately 
two-thirds of the students stated that the system could be 
improved. Greatest faculty preference, approximately 30 per 
cent, was for a system which utilizes letter marks with “plus” 
and “minus” variations. Twenty-five per cent preferred the 
present five letter marks and the same percentage preferred a 
svstem of S (satisfactory) and U (unsatisfactory). A number 
of comments indicated this latter system, with an honor rank 


' The original questionnaire items were prepared and the administration of the survey 
was conducted under the supervision of Lloyd G. Humphreys, formerly of the University 
of Washington and now at Stanford University. 
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added for outstanding achievement, would be most desirable. 
Some instructors thought that S and U would be desirable if 
supplementary records evaluating the student’s achievement 
were added. It was suggested that a system of S and U must 
be used in all the departments on campus to be successful. The 
greatest number of students (37 per cent) favored the five- 
letter system, with S and U ranking second (28 per cent). 


ucH debate has arisen over the question of whether 

marks are real or good measures of actual knowledge. 
Mere opinion on this subject does not necessarily decide the 
question. 

It is interesting, however, to note that 83 per cent of the 
faculty expressed the opinion that the marks given were good 
measures of actual knowledge. Only ro per cent believed they 
were very good measures, and 7 per cent that they were poor 
measures. A majority (58 per cent) of the students thought 
that, in general, marks are good measures of actual knowledge. 
The instructors’? comments ranged widely from “fair measures” 
to “poor for intelligent students.” 

Instructors thought that marking is not uniform through- 
out the faculty. About 90 per cent believed that some depart- 
ments give a greater number of A’s and B’s, while other 
departments give few. Only 56 per cent of the students agreed 
with the faculty in this respect, while 27 per cent believed 
there is little difference from department to department. 

The students were especially interested in the manner in 
which the instructors arrived at final marks. As indicated by 
this survey, very few instructors use the controversial method 
of giving the same proportion of A’s as E’s and the same num- 
ber of B’s as D’s in either upper- or lower-division classes. 
However, when this practice is utilized, it would seem to be 
more prevalent in freshman and sophomore classes. Almost 
one-half of the instructors based their marks on previously 
established standards of achievement, while the other half 
expected to give fixed proportions of various letter marks on 
the average, but varied these proportions to fit special circum- 
stances. This latter condition seemed to apply equally to either 
upper- or lower-division students. The actual proportion of 
various letter marks assigned by the instructor respondees dur- 
ing the winter quarter 1948 are presented in Table I. 
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N LOWER-DIVISION courses 42 per cent of the teachers re- 
ported that their marking was based on achievement alone, 
while in the upper-division courses 50 per cent similarly 
reported. Half of the faculty believed that marks in lower- 
division courses should be based on achievement plus improve- 
ment. About 40 per cent thought that achievement plus 
improvement should be an important factor in determining 
upper-division marks. It is interesting to note that less than 
8 per cent stated that achievement in relation to ability should 
be a factor for determining marks in lower-division courses. 
Not all marking by instructors is based on complete quan- 
titative considerations, even though the factors of impersonality 
and large classes are present. Over half stated that they could 
tell the difference between a passing or failing student at mid- 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF Marks AssiGNED To UppeEr- 
AND LoweEr-Division STUDENTs BY INSTRUCTORS 








Lower 





; 7 
a | Upper 
Marks Division | Division 
- (1) ~ | (2) | @) 
A | 18 12 
B 33 27 
Cc 36 | 43 
D 9 | 10 
E 4 3 





quarter, while a third said they must wait until the end of the 
quarter. About 4 per cent believed that they know by the end 
of the first week of school whether a student will pass or fail. 
The majority of faculty members (68 per cent) favored the 
objective-test technique over the essay test in lower-division 
courses, while for upper-division courses the preference was 
split equally. A majority of the students (56 per cent) pre- 
ferred to take the objective type, and 41 per cent the essay type. 
However, 55 per cent of the students stated that the essay type 
provides the best measure of ability in a course, while only 
40 per cent thought the objective type the best measure. 
Examinations alone determine a student’s mark for about 
one-half of the instructors teaching lower-division courses, but 
in upper-division courses there is a tendency to rely more on a 
combination of an equal amount of written work and examina- 
tions. So far as students were concerned, the majority (55 per 
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cent) desired their marks to be based on examinations only; 
30 per cent wanted marks based on written work; and 14 per 
cent preferred a combination of the two. An average of 3.7 
examinations is given each quarter in five-hour courses in the 
lower division, and 3 examinations are given for five-hour 
courses to upper-division students. Students would prefer an 
average of 5.4 tests during the quarter. Almost 40 per cent 
believed that there are too few tests given, while 55 per cent 
thought the number according to their experience just right. 

In determining the final mark, the weighting of an exam- 
ination is a frequent practice. The percentage of faculty mem- 
bers using various percentage weights for determining final 
marks on examination is given in Table II. 

TABLE Il 
PERCENTAGE OF INsTRUCTORS UsinG Various 
PERCENTAGE WEIGHTS FOR DETERMINING 
Finat Marks on EXAMINATIONS 


| Lower | Upper 
|_ Division | Division 
(1) a) a ee) 


Percentage weights | 
given examination— 





20 per cent or less 26 | 20 
20 to 39 per cent... §2 | 47 
40 to §9 per cent | 17 | 25 
60 to 79 per cent... 4 | 6 
8o to 100 per cent 1 | 2 


Although many instructors thought that they had seen too 
few examinations to judge adequately, almost 99 per cent 
answered that they thought examinations were generally well 
constructed in both lower- and upper-division courses. Students’ 
attitudes expressed more critical opinions: 27 per cent believed 
that examinations, on the whole, were poorly constructed. 
Some instructors expressed the belief that examinations were 
too comprehensive for the time allowed. 

According to faculty estimates, the average number of 
withdrawals during winter quarter, 1948, was 3.2 persons per 
class. Almost 80 per cent would not permit a student in lower- 
division courses to withdraw with a passing mark after the 
deadline, that is, about the middle of the quarter. The other 
20 per cent do so rarely, and only a few allow it frequently. 
More leniency is shown upper-division students, since nearly 
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34 per cent of the instructors stated that they allow students to 
withdraw occasionally, and only about 62 per cent stated that 
they never follow this practice. 


PART of the questionnaire was devoted to attitudes con- 
A cerning cheating on examinations. Instructors were asked 
to state how many students out of a class of a hundred they 
believed would take a “crib” or notes into an examination in 
order to make use of them if they got the chance. They replied 
that on the average it would be about ten out of a hundred, 
while the students who were asked this same question replied 
twenty-five. In the same class, the instructors believed, 14 per 
cent would open their books if the proctor left the room; the 
students believed that the percentage would be 30. Most 
instructors as well as students regarded the student who know- 
ingly gives the information also guilty of cheating. When the 
instructors were asked what they thought the attitude of most 
students was toward cheating on an examination, 7 per cent 
stated that they thought that students approved of cheating so 
long as they were not caught at it, 61 per cent thought that 
students disapproved of cheating but believed that competition 
justified it, and 32 per cent thought students believed that 
cheating was not justified under any conditions. In a particular 
quarter, one-fourth of the instructors observed students (at 
least one) giving or receiving help during an examination. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the students observed fellow students 
cheating during examinations in the same quarter. It is evident 
that cheating in one form or another is possibly more wide- 
spread than faculty members seem to realize. 

Instructors differed in their opinions of the best method of 
handling cheating offenses. Almost 40 per cent would give a 
failing mark on the examination, even if it were a first offense, 
while 22 per cent would merely warn, and 14 per cent would 
drop, the student and report the case. If the offense were 
repeated, 42 per cent would drop the student from the course 
with an E (failing mark) and report the case to university 
authorities. Half of the students polled believed that a student 
should be given an E on the first offense, but that no other 
action should be taken. Twenty-three per cent of the students 
stated that cheating should be punished only by a lowered mark. 

Questions concerning the justification of cheating were 
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entered on the questionnaire. Some students, when caught 
cheating, tend to justify themselves by such reasons as their 
anxiety to keep from being put on probation or flunking out of 
the university. Some said students cheat because others are 
doing it or because an examination is unfair or unreasonably 
difficult. Faculty members were asked if they would be more 
lenient if one of these reasons were advanced. Table III lists 
the reasons for possible leniency and presents the percentage 
distribution of responses by faculty members (see Columns 2 
to 4). For example, 20 per cent of the instructors would be 
more lenient with a student caught cheating if his reason was 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGATIVE AND AFFIRMATIVE REsPONSES To “‘REASONS FOR 
LENIENCY” REGARDING CHEATING GIVEN BY FAacuULTY 
MEMBERS AND BY STUDENTS 


== = ~- 

















| Facutty Response STtuDENT REsPONSE 
REAsons FoR LENIENCY pen ee ean ee 
Yes | No | Don’t Know | Yes No | Don’t Know 
Bs ok 
(1) 1@|/G@/  @® |@l@] @ 
1. To keep off probation I gy! 8 15 o4 I 
2. To keep from flunking out of 
school ... bisteru tes 3 oI 6 22 77 I 
3. Others are cheating. ... 20 64 16 24 75 I 
4. Examination unfair 13 74 13 33 66 I 
5. To remain eligible for sports 1 | g2 7 - gt 2 
6. Other reasons. ; 18 | 56 26 | 7 | 87 | 6 








that “others were cheating,” while 64 per cent would be no 
more lenient. Students were asked if they believed an in- 
structor should be lenient for any of the reasons listed; their 
responses are summarized in Columns 5-7 of the table. 

Students sometimes complain to instructors that there has 
been circulation of tests before examination time. Eight per 
cent of the faculty members polled stated that they thought 
copies of tests were available before the examination during 
winter quarter, either from fraternity files or by theft. 
During the same quarter, 39 per cent of the students 
polled thought that some students obtained copies of tests from 
fraternity files and 13 per cent said they thought tests were 
obtained by theft. 

Instructors differ as to whether they approve of students 
ising the same term paper for two different courses: 26 per 
cent were not opposed to this practice, while 52 per cent of the 
[Continued on page 139] 


Theses—Not Thesis 


By HOWARD S. BRETSCH ano A. MONROE STOWE 


N UNUSUAL program leading to the Master of Education 
degree has been in operation at the University of New 
Hampshire for the past fifteen years. The uniqueness 

of this program consists of an emphasis upon the preparation 
and defense of a series of theses—brief statements of impor- 
tant ideas which were developed in the courses in education 
taken by the candidate in his graduate work and which the 
candidate is prepared to defend before a faculty examining 
committee. The writing and defense of these theses is an 
integral and culminating part of the total Master’s program, 
since its major purpose is the fulfilling of certain needs in the 
development and maturity of the candidate. The major objec- 
tives are to help the student: 
1. Achieve a continuity of purpose with regard to his entire graduate 
work leading to the Master’s degree. 
. Work toward a consistent point of view in education established on 
basic concepts and principles. 
. Become aware that educational practices cannot be divorced readily 
from concepts which impel their direction. 
. Generalize into principles and concepts the information and knowl- 
edge acquired through course work. 


. Support and strengthen his position based on a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the evidence. 

Near the completion of the candidate’s thirty course-hours 
required for the degree, he confers with the chairman of the 
Committee for the Master of Education Degree. It is the 
responsibility of the chairman to guide and advise the candidate 
in the preparation and review of his theses. At the first con- 
ference the chairman indicates the courses in education for 
which the candidate is to prepare theses, discusses the objectives 
of this type of thesis writing, and illustrates the discussion with 
sample theses. Normally, upon his second meeting with the 
adviser the candidate presents for any single graduate course in 
education he chooses, a topical outline of major concepts in the 
area of the subject studied and one trial set of twenty-five to 
thirty theses. The adviser appraises the outline and theses in 
terms of the comprehensiveness of the major areas covered, 
a set of criteria for individual theses, a consistency of point of 
view, and the tenor of the candidate’s contribution. The candi- 
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date is also asked to defend theses in this trial set of theses. 
This gives the adviser opportunity to point out the weaknesses 
in the candidate’s thinking and in his construction of theses. 
Opinions which he states that are irreconcilable are brought to 
the attention of the candidate. It is not uncommon for the ad- 
viser to ask him to make another attempt at this trial set of 
theses, placing no stigma of failure upon the first unsuccess- 
ful attempt. 

Upon submission of an acceptable trial set of theses, the 
candidate proceeds to write the remaining sets without further 
guidance from the adviser. These are submitted to an exam- 
ining committee consisting of three or four faculty members 
who, independently, either accept or reject them. If they are 
rejected by a majority of the committee, the candidate may 
re-write the theses for submission at a later date. If the theses 
are accepted, an oral examination is scheduled at which the 
candidate defends such theses as may be requested by the mem- 
bers of the examining committee. 

Rapport with the candidate is established at the examination 
by permitting him to have a copy of his theses before him, 
asking him to give a brief professional autobiography, and 
making certain that the first few theses selected for his defense 
are those which will cause him the least difficulty. Questions 
by the examining committee tend to center about the candi- 
date’s theses, or those issues which emerge from the candidate’s 
discussion. Emphasis is laid on concentrating upon the can- 
didate’s “spelling out” his point of view rather than on “grill- 
ing” him on those issues about which he gives ready evidence of 
having little information or understanding. It is to be remem- 
bered that in preparation for the oral examination the candidate 
has had some experience in defending theses when he submitted 
his first trial set. In case he fails the first examination, he is 
permitted only one more attempt at a second examination. If 
he exhibits a sound understanding of basic concepts and princi- 
ples and the capacity to present a consistent point of view 
toward formulating a satisfactory philosophy of education, the 
committee certifies to the Dean of the Graduate School that the 
candidate has passed his final oral examination. 


QUESTION that may be in the mind of the reader is what 
constitutes an acceptable thesis and how does one judge 
thesis acceptability? By and large, a thesis in this program is 
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a position or proposition which a person advances or offers to 
maintain by adequate defense. It might appear at first that 
such a definition demands that the theses be highly contro- 
versial and implies that they would tend also to be too frag- 
mentary to satisfy the objectives set forth. This, however, is 
not often the case. At times, individual theses will appear to 
have little to commend them, but the underlying principles 
will be found to be both comprehensive and sound. 

Certain criteria by which individual theses are judged may 
clarify meanings. The following seem to be the most important: 
1. Is the thesis concerned with a significant issue in education? 

2. In the thesis has the candidate taken a position or merely made a 

statement of fact? 

3. Is the thesis constructed by the candidate so that it says what he 
intends it to say? 

. Is the thesis so comprehensive as to be incorrect? 

. Is the content of the thesis correct? 

. Is the thesis ambiguous? 

. Are there assumptions underlying the thesis which must be under- 
stood before the statement becomes a thesis or is correct? 

8. Does the thesis contradict itself? 

g. Is the thesis axiomatic? 


SON > 


In applying these criteria to individual theses, the candidate 

must be aware that although single theses meet the test, he 

cannot be assured that the whole set will be acceptable. 
Examples of theses that would satisfy these criteria are: 


1. A sound philosophy of education must face contemporary issues of 
morality. 

2. Teacher tenure is desirable. 

3. Learning begins only when the child (or adult) meets a problem. 

4. Good testing, as well as good teaching, should penalize rote learning 

rather than place a premium upon it. 

Marks should be assigned on the basis of achievement. 

. It is poor practice to tell a student that he can do anything if he tries 
hard enough. 

. It is ethically sound and socially expedient to subsidize rural schools 
from the federal treasury. 


nun 


“s 


ERTAIN observations made by students and faculty help to 
C appraise the effectiveness of the program and to provide 
additional insights into the way it actually works. In general, 
students who have completed the program are enthusiastic 
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about it and consider it effective. While suggestions for im- 
provements made by students have gained the attention of the 
Master’s committee, most of the comments point to the way in 
which the candidate has synthesized his graduate work through 
the unique nature of the program and has emerged with the 
beginnings of a philosophy of education which, though becom- 
ing crystallized, remains dynamic. 

The following excerpts from students’ written criticisms 
demonstrate their opinions of the program: 

“Tt is my opinion that the program practiced at Durham is funda- 
mentally sound, and of more value to the graduate student at the Mas- 
ter’s level than is the conventional Master’s thesis required at many 
other institutions. It seemed to me that the plan enabled the candidate 
for the degree to get a final, over-all picture of his work, enabling him 
to secure a perspective that is missed as the courses are individually 
completed.” 

“Tn any field of study there is a tendency toward increasing special- 
ization. Education is no exception. One becomes engrossed in philos- 
ophy, or testing, or mental hygiene, or any of a myriad of other topics. 
Any device which forces one to stand off a bit from one’s subject-matter 
and view it as a whole rather than as a series of isolated bits is desirable 
and necessary. Thesis writing does this.” 

“Most of us have a hazy, indistinct grasp of the problems and 
implications of education which are crystallized and made truly useful 
only when we put them down in writing, as in a set of theses to be 
discussed and defended. Thus thesis writing serves as a catalyst, helping 
one to formulate a working and workable philosophy of education.” 

“Obtaining the degree of Master of Education should amount to 
more than the accumulation of some minimum number of credits at the 
graduate level. The work of the candidate should be subjected to a 
searching and comprehensive evaluation by a group of interested and 
qualified persons. The oral examination seems to accomplish this pur- 
pose, although it is difficult to say whether it does this by the best possible 
method.” 

**. . » I would like to make it abundantly clear that I feel thesis 
writing, while subject to criticism in some of its minor details, is a vital 
and worth-while feature of the present program. It is to be hoped that 
efforts will be directed at revising rather than replacing it.” 

‘““The writing of theses and the oral defense should take place within 
each individual course. It seems unfair for a student to attend summer 
school for several summers, meet the standards of his individual pro- 
fessors, and at a final examination before a board discover that he cannot 
receive the degree for which he has toiled.” 

““My philosophy evolved as I took a position on the issues I had 
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selected. Although I had worked out the essentials of my philosophy of 
education prior to the writing of my theses, a philosophy is without 
meaning until it functions in the solution of problems or issues. There- 
fore, my philosophy took on new meanings and acquired internal con- 
sistency as it was applied to the theses I had written.” 

“T believe that my oral examination was one of the most exhilarating 
intellectual experiences I have ever had.” 

‘Possibly more than one conference [in lieu of on oral examination | 
could be planned, giving faculty and student an opportunity to get better 
acquainted and, even more important, removing the ‘all or nothing’ aura 
that presently accompanies the oral examination.’ 

“The writing of theses and the defense of them as a culminating 
activity was an experience of generalizing and making applications that 
contributed to a unified, consistent, and workable philosophy. It was an 
advantageous experience for me, as I then could see educational objec- 
tives in the light of my philosophy—a philosophy which I felt to be my 
own through this summarization process. The facts and ideas gained in 
courses became richer in meaning when I tried to make application of 
the philosophies of leading educators to the determination of the needs 
of individuals in a democracy and how we must endeavor to meet them.” 

“T feel that in general we students are content to merely let educa- 
tion be achieved by osmosis and render back to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s at the end of the course. In the writing of theses though, 
I had to think problems through for myself and measure ideas by an 
acceptable yardstick to get a consistent, harmonious theme in my theses. 
Thus, the knowledges and skills gained in educational courses meant 
more to me because I had to revaluate them for myself in the light of 
current needs of society.” 


Summarizing the students’ comments into two generaliza- 
tions, the first of which was repeatedly supported, it can be seen 
that the program has largely met its objective of helping the 
student bring together the important phases of his course work 
in education and direct it toward formulating his philosophy. 
A second generalization is concerned with the nature and setting 
of the oral examination, which some students thought an “ex- 
hilarating intellectual experience,” while a few believe that 
too much emphasis is placed on it as a single culminating 
experience required for completing the program. 


N THE interest of achieving the most effective program for 
| the student, the faculty is also constantly appraising those 
conditions which will yield the best results with regard both 
to the student and to the program itself. 

Since the University of New Hampshire does not offer 
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work leading to the doctorate, most of the students studying 
for the Master of Education degree are teachers, prospective 
teachers, or others interested in the field of education but not 
primarily in basic research. Therefore, it is believed that the 
theses program better meets the needs of these candidates than 
would a single Master’s thesis devoted to the intensive study 
of a single issue. Except in rare cases in which the candidate 
has achieved a synthesis of his philosophy prior to beginning 
the program, the program helps him consolidate his position 
on educational issues and embody it in day-to-day practice. 
It is not hazardous to conjecture that the results of such a 
program are rather immediately felt in the educational institu- 
tions where the candidates are employed. 

In the actual review of the theses the members of the 
faculty can quite readily discern whether or not the candidate 
has achieved the objectives of the program. Whereas a student 
may have written single theses which will stand the test when 
the criteria for a single thesis are applied, he may be far short 
of the ability to write a whole set of theses which demonstrate 
a consistent point of view and a thorough understanding of 
basic concepts. At first, the candidate may believe this to be a 
paradox, but with some guidance he sees that it is usually pos- 
sible and important to achieve a consistent point of view. For 
instance, the capable candidate soon learns that though two 
theses may be technically correct, he cannot hold the position 
of the field theorist with regard to a thesis in psychology and 
at the same time give credence to a thesis advocating certain 
methods of teaching which are based on the psychology of the 
associationist or the behaviorist. 

Whereas some students grasp the idea of writing theses 
readily, others have considerable difficulty and do not complete 
the program. From observations the authors tend to believe 
that the candidates who find it especially difficult are: first, 
those for whom the courses have not met any definite need or 
purpose; second, those who have difficulty in sorting out the 
important issues; third, those who do not see relationships 
clearly; and fourth, those who are not articulate. If these 
difficulties are determined early in the student’s graduate pro- 
gram, efforts are made to encourage him not to apply for 
candidacy. 

Though the number and nature of courses for which theses 
must be written vary according to the program of the individual 
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candidate, it has been observed that competence in certain broad 
fields aids the candidate. A thorough understanding of educa- 
tional psychology, philosophy, measurement, and methodology 
seems to supply a frame of reference for building theses, 
though they may not be written in connection with a course in 
any of these general areas. 


Ob pecconiines reveals, in general, that the candidate whose 
theses are the most acceptable has the least difficulty at 
the oral examination. In cases where this is not true special 
conditions tend to exist. The writers have known students 
whose theses were acceptable and who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, could defend them well, who made a bad showing in 
an examination, even though efforts were made to put them at 
ease. Also, a candidate may have an acceptable, though not 
excellent, set of theses, and at the time of the oral examination, 
achieve admirably. This might seem to call in question the 
advisability of placing the weight of completion of the degree 
upon the oral examination. Though consideration has been 
given to this problem, these difficulties obtain only rarely and 
do not warrant the concern given them by unsuccessful candi- 
dates. It should be remembered that since the candidate is not 
required to agree with members of the committee except in 
established information, his success in passing the examination 
is not in jeopardy unless he cannot support his position. 

Moreover, the oral examination is designed to be a learning 
situation and is achieved by careful attention to a few practices. 
Providing a candidate fails to defend his position well or 
clearly, it is not uncommon for one of the faculty to discuss the 
issue long enough to help the candidate in his understanding. 
As some students acknowledge, the oral examination provides 
an intellectually stimulating experience, since, as the discussion 
continues, the candidate begins to see the various parts of an 
issue, perhaps heretofore confused, piece themselves together 
into an intelligible pattern. 

Beyond the observations cited, other factors also tend to 
indicate that this unusual program of writing theses—though 
medieval in origin and practice 
to the development of the candidate because of its emphasis 
upon having the student unify the various elements of his entire 
program and gain a long-range perspective on his efforts toward 
achieving a workable philosophy of education. — [vol. xxrx, No. 5] 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Kent Workshop 


HE Teacher Education Workshop, held at Kent State 

University, April 24-28, should have an important influ- 
ence on teacher education in this state. The workshop was spon- 
sored by the Conference of Deans of Education of the Five 
State Universities. Its purpose was to take stock of the present 
situation, particularly in the state institutions, and to recom- 
mend desirable next steps in the development of better pro- 
grams of teacher education. A planning committee, having one 
member from each of the five universities, was responsible for 
the detailed planning. Some sixty-five persons participated, of 
whom thirty-eight were representative of the five universities; 
the others represented public schools and various organizations 
interested in education, such as the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Five problem areas were selected for study: General Edu- 
cation, Professional Education, Student Selection and Guid- 
ance, Co-operation with the Community, and the Preparation of 
Administrators and Supervisors. A study group was organized 
for each of these. Brief preliminary reports were made by the 
leaders of the five groups to a plenary session on the second day 
of the workshop and the complete reports were presented on 
the next-to-last day. The workshop as a whole did not for- 
mally approve or disapprove any study-group report. But it 
did discuss each report, and in the light of this discussion some 
of the study groups revised their reports, primarily for purposes 
of clarification. The report of this workshop will be a collection 
of five sets of recommendations made by autonomous study 
groups. 

It is impossible in a brief editorial to discuss the numerous 
recommendations made by the study groups. We hope ina fall 
issue of the BULLETIN to carry a series of articles by leaders of 
the study groups summarizing and interpreting the recoommen- 
dations. The report of the workshop will be published in litho- 
print form by the University Press, Ohio State University, for 


[Continued on page 140] 
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Books to Read 


TuHoRNDIKE, Ropert L. Personnel Selection: Test and Measurement Tech- 
niques. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. vili+-358 pp. 

This book represents a major contribution to the field of personnel selec- 
tion and should prove of value in both industrial and educational areas. Basic 
concepts, statistics, and methodology pertinent to the construction and use of 
tests in personnel selection are brought together in one volume. 

The writing is at a level appropriate to the student and business executive 
who is serious in wishing to obtain a clear and complete understanding of 
testing procedures. The book is well organized and follows a logical step-by- 
step outline of presentation. A discussion of basic job-analysis procedures is the 
first step, followed by a section on procedures for selecting from existing tests 
or constructing new tests. The chapters on reliability and validity are excellent 
and include a treatment of the important topic of criterion measures. The 
sections on test-battery development, item-analysis procedure, and administra- 
tion of testing programs are outstanding. The statistical procedures are sound, 
and are presented clearly. 

This book does not cover the basic theory of testing nor does it survey 
various types of tests. As a result, the reader needs a good foundation in these 
areas in order to profit fully from the discussion. Although the author has 
prepared his material from the standpoint of personnel selection, its application 
is pertinent to other test and measurement situations such as guidance and 
academic-placement testing. In general, this book is a valuable text or refer- 
ence source for the student or personnel worker and is essential to the business 
executive or educator interested in progressive personnel techniques. 


Frank M. FLETCHER, Jr. 


Pranck, Max. Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. 192 pp. 

The reading of this volume by the reviewer was a very enriching exper- 
lence, since it revealed frankly the ruminations of one of the world’s great 
minds in the field of theoretical physics. The book consists of a related flow 
of profound ideas ranging over basic problems in science, philosophy, and 
religion. 

The first section of thirty-nine pages consists of a scientific autobiography 
in which Planck presents at the outset his basic philosophical position and 
then proceeds to recount, in intimate fashion, his education, his early scientific 
work and interests, his academic struggles with physicists of his day holding 
opposing theoretical views, the considerations which led to his developing the 
important, new radiation formula (presented at a memorable meeting of the 
Berlin Physical Society in 1900), the subsequent development of the concept 
of an elementary quantum of action, and the birth of the quantum theory as 
a result of the last two achievements. Planck further describes his years of 
futile effort to fit the elementary quantum of action into the classical theory 
of physics, the development of new methods of analysis of atomic problems by 
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Bohr and Schrodinger, the rise of a new principle in 1905—that of relativity, 
advanced by Einstein. Toward the close of this section, Planck refers to advanc- 
ing years as a cause of his diminished participation in scientific research, com- 
pensated by a considerable expansion of stimulating scientific correspondence. 

Planck’s basic philosophical position which underlies all of the writings 
in this volume is best revealed by the following quotation: 

My original decision to devote myself to science was a direct result of the discovery 
which has never ceased to fill me with enthusiasm since my early youth—the comprehen- 
sion of the far from obvious fact that the laws of human reasoning coincide with the laws 
governing the sequences of impressions we receive from the world about us; that, there- 
fore, pure reasoning can enable man to gain an insight into the mechanism of the latter. 
In this connection, it is of paramount importance that the outside world is something 
independent from man, something absolute, and the quest for the laws which apply to 
this absolute appeared to me as the most sublime scientific pursuit in life (page 13). 
It appears from this quotation that Planck is essentially a realist with ideas 
similar to those embodied in the correspondence theory of Russell. 

Besides the autobiography, the other papers in the volume include: 
Memorial Address by Max von Laue, Phantom Problems in Science, The 
Meaning and Limits of Exact Science, The Concept of Causality in Physics, 
and Religion and Natural Science. 

In “Phantom Problems in Science” Planck discusses examples, and gives 
reasons why some problems are phantom problems in science. Among the 
reasons cited are: error in the assumptions contained implicitly or explicitly in 
the wording of the problem and vagueness of wording or inadequate formula- 
tion, such as failure to define the philosophical or scientific point of view. 
Among problems discussed were perpetual motion, transmutation of metals, 
the study of the mechanical properties of the luminiferous ether, the finding 
of the image-reinverting mechanism in the body’s sight apparatus, the wave 
versus the particle theory of the electron, the body-mind problem, free will 
versus the law of causality, and the confusion of the scientific and religious 
viewpoints. Selected portions of this paper provided excellent and stimulating 
discussion material for a high-school nature-of-prooof class. 

It is impossible within the scope of this review to survey, even sketchily, 
the depth and range of ideas discussed by Planck in the remaining papers. 
We will close by suggesting only the most important of these conceptions. 

In “The Meaning and Limits of Exact Science,” Planck discusses his 
conception of science as building a scientific world picture—the phenomeno- 
logical world—which remains always a mere approximation of the real, 
absolute, metaphysical, @ priori world lying within nature. 

In “The Concept of Causality in Physics,” Planck deals with two basic, 
diverse points of view in modern physics—that of the indeterminists who 
feel that all laws of physics are laws of probability based on statistics, not strict 
causality, and that of the determinists who believe that every physical occur- 
rence can be predicted with unlimited precision by means of laws of strict 
causality. The well-known Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, constituting a 
characteristic feature of quantum mechanics, while taken by some indeter- 
minists as a refutation of the law of causality, is considered by Planck to have 
furnished the necessity for the substitution of the new world picture of 
quantum mechanics for the classical world picture. In the conclusion of this 
paper, Planck states that the law of causality is neither true or false, but is a 
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signpost of great value in finding our bearings in a bewildering maze of 
occurrences and in pointing the way to future research. 

In “Religion and Natural Science” Planck reveals science and religion as 
working toward the same ends through different means. He speaks for a never 
relaxing crusade against skepticism and dogmatism. In closing he writes elo- 
quently in favor of the true liberal spirit and an abiding faith in the search 


for the unknown God. —— 


Gray, Wiiuiam S., editor. Reading in an Age of Mass Communication: 
Report of the Committee on Reading at the Secondary School and College 
Levels, National Council of Teachers of English, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. xiii+-108 pp. 

Since two other nation-wide studies of reading in high schools and colleges 
—one by the Subcommittee on Reading of the North Central Association and 
the other by a committee of the National Society for the Study of Education— 
were in progress, the Committee appointed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English decided to consider “the unique functions of reading 
today when other agencies of mass communication are used widely” (page ix). 
In this report the six parts of the outline of the Committee’s deliberations are 
presented by different committee members: 

First, the changed réle of reading in contemporary life resulting from the rapid develop- 
ment during recent years of other agencies of mass communication [Ralph C. Prator, 
University of Pennsylvania]. 

Second, the value that should be sought through personal reading and the study of litera- 
ture [Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York University]. 

Third, the personal factors that influence the reading preferences, interpretation, and 
appreciations of young people [Lou La Brant, New York University]. 

Fourth, the basic competencies in efficient reading [William S. Gray, University of Chicago]. 

Fifth, reading and the arts of interpretation. Each form of writing serves distinctive 
purposes and calls for appropriate modes of interpretation. Because these distinctions 
are not widely recognized or understood the Committee believed that they merited 
specific emphasis at this time [Russell B. Thomas, University of Chicago]. 


Sixth, the distribution of responsibility for the reading program [Robert C. Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin]. 


Teachers in all areas of high-school and college instruction will find this 
little book worthy of their careful perusal. Although all the chapters deserve 
commendation, the chapters on “Personal Factors Influencing Reading” and 
“Reading and the Arts of Interpretation” seem to this reviewer to be most 


raiseworthy. 
P . J. MacLatcuy 


Yoakum, GERALD A., AND Simpson, Ropert G. Modern Methods and Tech- 
niques of Teaching. New York: Macmillan Company, 1948. viii-+-435 pp. 
To support the title of this book the writers state in the preface that 
“emphasis on the democratic purposes of education and on learning as an 
organismic process does not exclude the need for an interest in teaching 
activities, and in the methods and techniques used by the teacher in accom- 
plishing educational goals. Neither of these considerations is antithetical to 
the other” (page vi). From this point of view, the authors proceed to dis- 
cussions of such matters as lesson planning, assignments, questioning, directing 
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study activities, drill, reviews, the socialized classroom—in short, all those mat- 
ters which have long been associated with the terms “methods” and ‘“‘tech- 
niques” in “‘teacher-training” courses in normal school and teachers’ colleges. 

This book does not attempt to explore the frontiers of “modern” educa- 
tion. These authors seem, rather, to be concerned with further mapping of 
familiar educational territory. Within this framework, the writing is clear 
and concise. 

LELAND JacoBs 


BayLes, Ernest E. The Theory and Practice of Teaching. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. x-+-362 pp. 

The educational practices described in this book are based upon the single 
proposition that “our teaching purpose is to conduct reflective studies of 
problems which represent ideas in contrast or conflict, leading toward 
enhanced and more harmonious outlook on life and heightened capacity to 
reconstruct outlooks independently” (page 135). Included in the book is an 
incisive description of both the nature of the learner and reflective thought, 
as well as a treatment of the rdle of subject-matter in the promotion of the 
reflective process. 

Approximately the latter half of the book is devoted to a consideration 
of specific practices which are appropriate for the realization of the author’s 
stated educational goal. This material includes verbatim accounts of classroom 
discussions and lesson plans, ranging from the elementary school through the 
university. The illustrative material treats a wide variety of subject-matter areas. 

The strength of this book, in this reviewer’s opinion, lies in the author’s 
selection of a single, overarching purpose, his lucid statement of the under- 
lying assumptions upon which it is based, and his clear description of the 
educational practices appropriate for its implementation. 

Rospert E. JEwetTT 


Weeks, Epwarp, ef al. Modern Education and Human Values. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. xi+-12 pp. (Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series, Volume I1). 

This book contains five papers read at the University of Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the school year, 1947-48, under the auspices of the Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation. As stated in the foreword, “the purpose of the lectures is to 
relate education to moral and spiritual values, which seem to be lacking in 
much of our present-day secular education” (page vii). 

In the first lecture, Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
makes the point that “there is an ever-widening gulf between the American 
ideal which we preach and the American reality which we live” (pages 2-3). 
In the second lecture, Reinhold Niebuhr, professor at Union Theological 
Seminary, concludes that “the human self is a mystery, and the conquest of 
self is a miracle of grace, and the truest knowledge of self is an achievement 
of a wisdom rooted in humility and of a humility founded in a contest, not 
between the intelligible self and the sensible self, between the rational and the 
impulsive self, but between the self and the ultimate Self who judges every 
false completion in history and completes every incompleteness” (page 41). 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, elaborates the point that 
“education must, in the interest of peace, strive hard to create a world-wide 
intellectual atmosphere which will be unfavorable to disreputable cultural 
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isolationism” (page 62). The last two lectures, delivered by Sir Richard 
Livingstone, president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford University, discuss 
educational developments in England. In the first of these, Livingstone 
traces “the attempt in a country with long-established traditions and a con- 
servative temper to develop an educational system designed for a class into a 
democratic education designed for the people” (page 67); and in the second, 
he discusses the need for adult education, where “‘education and life meet, as 
they never can meet in the school” (page 98). The purpose of such adult 
education is “not merely to enrich the life of the individual and thereby 
enrich the nation . . . but to give its life unity and strength that come from 
a great purpose shared by all” (page 122). 

These papers are all readable and challenging, and as individual as the 
backgrounds which the writers bring to their topics. The format merits 
mention; this is a distinguished example of fine book-making. 

Lexanp B. Jacoss 


Brickman, Witiiam W. Guide to Research in Educational History, New 
York: New York University Bookstore, 1949. ix-+220 pp. 

This is a manual for the student struggling to produce a satisfactory 
research study, thesis, or dissertation in educational history, and gives expert 
advice on applying the canons of historical research to the problem. It is “a 
first attempt in a field which lacks a systematic, full-scale exposition of meth- 
odology” (page v). Reeder, Hockett, and others have written standard 
examples of the scientific method in education and the historical method in 
general history. However, except for articles by Harry G. Good and Thomas 
Woody, little has been written on the historical method in education. 

The book was motivated by certain convictions: 

The more education makes use of the recognized techniques of scholarly research, the 
better will be its chances of attaining first-class citizenship in the academic community 
(page iii). 

2. One of the few areas [of education] ... which has distinct possibilities in the realm 
of scholarship is educational history (page iii). 
Too much attention has been focused on the professional aspect of educational history 


. the correlative réle of educational history [is] scientific discipline (page iv). 


The series of annotated bibliographies comprises 642 titles. This reviewer 
disagrees with some of the inclusions, omissions, and judgments, but, taken as 
a whole, the selections and annotations are first-rate, ranking with the bibli- 
ographies of Brubacher and Ulich. The subject index provides a cross 


reference by number to the bibliographical titles. oe 


Monrok, Watter S., editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1950. xxvi-++1520 pp. 

This revised edition of the Encyclopedia extends the coverage of educa- 
tional research reported up to July, 1939, in the original edition to January, 
1948, and increases the scope by the addition of a number of new 
articles. Notable among these is one on “Statistical Inference” which replaces 
a number of short items in the 1941 edition on details of statistical methods. 
The length of the book has been increased by 400,000 words, and the inclu- 
sion of an index which provides an analytical table of contents is a significant 
improvement in the revision. 
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The important function which the Encyclopedia serves as a general 
reference work has been amply demonstrated in the nine years which have 
elapsed since the publication of the first edition. The value of this project of 
the American Educational Research Association should be greatly enhanced by 
the additions and improvements made in this revised volume. 


Teachers in Soviet Russia 
[Continued from page 119| 


mum of two and a quarter hours a day for chairmen of depart- 
ments to a maximum of three and a half hours a day for 
instructors.” 

No report of this kind can be complete. It is hoped that 
this summary of official Russian regulations may lead to an 
understanding of some of the personnel policies toward teach- 
ers in Soviet Russia. [Vol. XXIX, No. 5] 


A Survey of Opinion 
on Examinations 
[Continued from page 125] 


students think it proper to use the same term paper for more 
than one course. Very few instructors (3 per cent) think that 
students generally turn in a paper which has been used for 
another course, borrowed or bought from someone else. On 
the other hand, 18 per cent of the students would guess that 
students turned in papers which had been previously used or 
borrowed from someone else. 

The results of a questionnaire of this type can be a valu- 
able tool in revising a university marking system. However, 
there are certain limitations which must be kept in mind. In 
the first place, the questionnaire used is actually an opinion 
poll. Opinions are often impressionistic and are not based on 
scientific observation. In many instances, they are guesses, and 
on some of the questionnaire items various faculty members 
refused to give responses, especially when they believed that 
they were not well-enough informed on particular items. Sec- 
ond, there is the question of sample representativeness, which 


” Decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the U.S.S.R., August 22, 1940, 
No. 1506. 
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will not be discussed in this preliminary report. There is no 
claim that the attitudes expressed on this questionnaire are 


necessarily representative of opinions held at other universities. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 5] 


The Kent Workshop 
[Continued from page 133] 


the Conference of Deans. It is expected to be available before 
the end of the school year. 

Certain features of the workshop, however, call for com- 
ment. This was a co-operative enterprise among the colleges 
of education of the five state universities, which carry so 
much of the load of teacher preparation in the state. Through 
the Conference of Deans, which has been active for a number 
of years, these colleges have co-operated in many worth-while 
projects, notably the three Miami Workshops of 1944, 1945, 
and 1946. The recent workshop is further evidence that this 
co-operation is continuing. 

This workshop was a co-operative effort, also, among col- 
lege of education faculty members, public-school people, and 
laymen. Too often we have attacked our educational problems 
through the work of specialized groups, lay or professional. 
Such groups have made, and will continue to make, important 
contributions. But we need to utilize much more fully than 
we have, conferences and workshops in which persons with 
widely different backgrounds and responsibilities attack prob- 
lems of common concern. Through informal, intimate give- 
and-take among them, understandings and decisions can be 
reached that could be achieved only with difficulty, or not at all, 
in any other way. 

Like most workshops and conferences, this one probably 
will prove to have been valuable chiefly through its direct influ- 
ence on those who participated rather than through its pub- 
lished report. Most members of the workshop are actively 
engaged in teacher education in their own institutions. They 
are in a favorable position to bring the thinking of the study 
groups to the attention of their colleagues. Hence, the influence 
of the workshop is likely to be relatively large and immediate. 

The Conference of Deans and all who participated in the 
workshop are to be congratulated. It is hoped that similar 
workshops may be held periodically: teacher education needs 
continuous co-operative study. RHE 





